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NARRATIVE. 








‘ From the Pastor’s Sketch Book. 
THE TWENTY POUNDS LASACY. 

“Tn one of those lovely and fertile vales with 
which our country abounds, and in a retired 
town, some years ago, resided a happy and in- 
dustrious pair, who, in the midst of their toils 
for daily bread and their anxieties for the wel- 
fare of their family, had not forgotten ‘the one 
thing needful.’ ‘The house of God was their de- 
light, and in his ways they had long found a so- 
lace amidst all their cares, which made their 
daily bread sweet, and their daily toils light. 
They had a privilege which is not enjoyed in 
every one of the lovely valleys of England, and 
which cannot be found in-alf its towns, much 
fess in all its retired villages—they enjoyed the 
glad sound of the Gospel, and listened with de- 
light for many years to the messages of heaven- 
ly grace. Thus their life passed on, until the 
woman, whose piety was of no common order, 
seemed to be verging on that heaven for 
which her Christian friends had long believed 
her preparing. I will not pause in my narra- 
tive to describe the esteem and affection which 
the blameless character and pious life of this 
venerable Christian procured for her, both in 
the place of her residence and in the neigh- 
pete | towns and villages. sabe 

kc the ali-Wise Gispensacons ot Frovidence, 
this excellent woman, after seeing her children 
grow up in life, was faid on the bed of affliction. 
There she exemplified, as might be expected, 
the power of the Gospel in a meek submission 
ofherself and hers into the hands ofGod. Her 
whole deportment was not merely consistent, it 
was highly encouraging. She not only bore her 
afflictions and bore them patiently, but she rejoic- 
ed in them with the joy of faith, and waited for 
their issue in the triumph of immortality. At 
length she was released, and entered into the joy 
ofthe Lord. But her departure was connected 
with the remarkable events I am about to detail. 
She was ripening for glory about the time the 
Missionary cause was firstcoming into notice. 
She had heard of the benevolent project of 
those pious men who broached the then ridi- 
culed scheme of sending salvation to the heath- 
en; and, just before her death, she called her 
daught@ to her bed-side, and said, with all the 
solemn but elevated feeling of a dying Chris- 
tian, “ Here are Twenty Pounds—I wish to 
Siveit to the Missionary Cause. It is my par- 
ticular desire that, after my death, you give it 
to that Cause; and depend upon it, you will 
never have any reason to be sorry for having 
Piwen it.” 

“ After my mother’s death, I took the mon- 
ey,” said the daughter, ‘‘ and gave it according 
to the dying directions of my venerated parent, 
not thinking that ever that cause would bring 
comfort to myself.” —T here appeared, indeed,no 
Possibility ofthe benevolent act returning in 
any a to bless the family of the liberal do- 
nor. What was givén to effect a purpose so 
far off, and among heathen nations, was never 

kely in any way to benefit those connected 
with the pious woman.who had set apart’ this 
portion for the Lord’s cause. But the daugh- 
ter, who had, with becoming dilizence and 
care, fulfilled ther mother’s dying bequest, and 





who inherited no small portion of her mother’s 
spirit, at length had a son, who, as he grew up, 
gave symptomsof a stateof mind and heart as op« 
posite.to that of his mother and grand mother, 
as can well be imagined. : 

Asthis youth approached man’s estate, he 
became very profligate, and brought heart rend- 
ing trouble upon his mother. It is useless to 
describe the pangs a godly mother feels when 
her first-born, perhaps her favourite son, her 
hope for her hoary hairs, or her widowhood, 
turns out ill. This youth proved utgerly un- 
manageable either by tenderness or authority. 
He threw off all regard to his friends—forsook 
them—entered into the army, and vanished al- 
together from their knowledge. The provi- 
dence of God, however, at length brought him 
to India. Here, after some time, he fell into 
the company of a missionary. The man of 
God dealt faithfully with the youth, who was 
much impressed, and could neither gainsay nor 
get rid of the good man’s words. At length his 
convictions mastered his conscience, and sub- 
dued his heart. He became an altered man, 
and gave such evidence as satisfied the mission- 
ary that a work of grace was indeed begun. 
The situation he was. placed in as a soldier 
soon became distressing to him. His occupa- 
tion was irksome enough; but the scenes of 
wickedness which he could not avoid, filled his 


with di mact.oo mantle 1°21 
soul with dissptoiipunious ts wiom he could 


no longer take delight, and ian whose ways he 
could find nothing but shame and grief. 

After a prudent trial of his steadfastness, the 
missionaries, influenced by a truly liberal and 
Christianlike affection for the young man, pro- 
cured his discharge from the’army, and took 
him under their own immediate care. At 
length, so satisfied were they of the devoted 
piety, the zeal, and the talents of this young 
convert, that they encouraged him in the de- 
sign of dedicating his talents to the missiona- 
ry work. How delighful are the fruits of that 
grace which subdues the heart to the obedience 
of faith! Even irreligious and worldy men 
must admire so illustrious a work—so lovely a 
change as that we are now describing, when, 
from being a vicious, abandoned profligate, a 
young man becomes orderly, virtuous and reli- 
gious. But how will the Christian reader tri- 
umph to find the grace of God changing this 
youthful warrior into a soldier of the cross, and 
turning him from the kingdom of darkness into 
that of God’s dear Son ! 

But to return to the narrative: As soon as 
an opportunity occurred, he wrote to his afflict- 
ed and bereaved mother, stating the great 
change that had taken place, and detailing as 
well the merciful dealings of the Lord with bis 
soul, as the singular alteration which had tak- 
en place in hisemployment. All this was ac- 
companied with the most humiliating expres- 
sions respecting himself, and with entreaties 
for the forgiveness of that kind and pious 
mother, whose affection he had neither appre- 
ciated nor improved. Let a parent conceive 
the mingled emotions of joy,and surprise, of 
rapture and astonishment, which filled the moth- 
er’s heart when she received this letter, when 
she read her profligate son’s repentance, and 
his prayer for her forgiveness. ‘“‘ Forgive you, 
my son?” she cried out; “oh, how easy it is 
for me to forgive you!’’—What a moment was 





that !—what a gush of feeling overcame the good 
woman, when she thought of her dying mother, 
and the. Fwenty Pounds! It was like Joseph’s 
being sent ite Bgypt to prepare corn for 
the famished house of his father and brethren. 
Here was answer to many prayers—here was a 
return indeed, more than an hundred fold, 
poured immediately into her own bosom. It 
was the Lord’s doing, and it was marvellous in 
our eyes. 
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* HE WILL COME TO MEET Us.” 


An extract from “ Dunallan.” 

I believe you scarcely heard me a few day? 
ago, when [ told you, as you anxiously watch- 
ed your patient here, that Miss Morven and 
the children were arrived. Miss Morven had 
prepared them in the most judiciousmanner for 
their meeting with their father, and when I took 
them to him, the little creatures seemed so ful! 
of concern, and approached with such a mixture 
of reverence and anxiety to please in their art- 
less manner, that Harcourt at once saw, that 
they had been taught to feel for himas a father, 
and received them with much kindfess and 
emotion. Their presence at first seemed to re- 
call most painful recollections, but after a time 
he appeared less gloomy when they were. with 
white listening to their prattle, or following them 
with his eyes as they softly moved about in his 
room. ‘ Can these happy, lovely, innocent 
creatures be mine!” said he, with some return- 
ing softness of feeling. The children showed so 
much concern too, when he was attacked by 
fits of coughing and breathlessness, that Har- 
court was quite moved. After one of these at- 
tacks, little Mary had placed herself close by 
his sofa, and putting her face coaxingly to his, 
she said, ‘‘ Papa, you will soon be very, very 
good.” 

“IT Mary! how shall I be very good?” 

“ Because, Papa, God afflicts us to make us 
good.” 

“Does he not afflict us, Mary, as a punish- 
ment for having been wicked ?”’ 

Harcourt looked for the child’s reply, as if it 
could have sealed his doom. — 

‘ But it is to make us give up being wicked, 
papa,” said Mary, “and if we confess that we 
have been wicked, and come back to God, he 
will not punish us any more, but will love us 
when he sees us coming, and will come to meet 
us.” 

“Come to meet us!” repeated Harcourt. 

‘“‘Yes, papa,” said Mary, “shall I read you 
about that in the Bible.” 

Harcourt allowed the child to do as she wish- 
ed, and she brought her Bible, and seating her- 
self close to him, she read the parable to which 
she had alluded. Harcourt listened earnestly, 
and the hardness and darkness which had with- 
stood all our attempts, seemed to yield before 
this lowly means. When Mary came to that 
passage, ‘‘ But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and bad compassion, 
and ran, and féll on his neck, and kissed him,” 
she looked up and said, ‘‘ Now, papa, did I not 
tell you?” 

arcourt, I saw, was much overcome, but 
his glance towards me showed that he disliked 
‘being observed, and I immediately left the 
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room. I didnot return for a considerable time. 
When I did, the children were both close by 
him, and I saw that he had been shedding tears ; 
and when the children afterwards left him, Fob- 
served that he had kept their Bible. During 
that and the day following he often read it at 
times while he was able, and the two following 
nights he enjoyed some hours of tranquil sleep. 
He spoke little to any one for the last few days, 
but his looks and manner were entirely chang- 
ed. He warmly thanked us all for our cares 
and patience with him ; and his last words tome 
were, “ Tell Dunallan that 1 die in the hope of 
the thief on the cross.” 


—o— 
From the Visitor and Telegraph. 
COLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS. 

Messrs. Editors,—If you think the following 
story will be perused with interest or benefit 
by any of your readers, we see no impropriety 
in your giving it publicity. 

Inthe Autumn of 1825, I happened to be- 
come acquainted with T. a member of 
College, with which I was then connected. T. 
was about eighteen—was from a wealthy and 
highly respectable family. He was a young 
man of brilliant parts, agreeable person and en- 
gaging manners. He had the misfortune to 
lose his father at an early age; and though his 
mother was eminently pious, yet in the absence 
of those restraints and those councils, which it 
belongs toa father to give, and under the influ- 
ence too, of the numberless temptations to vice, 
which are usually found to exist in a numer- 
ous collection of students, made up of every va- 
riety of character, his morals and his sentiments 
were unfortunately becoming corrupt. At 
College, he had been drawn into a club or par- 
ty deeply sunk in dissipation and vice,—a par- 
ty which acknowledged no law but its own in- 
clinations, which revereticed nothing saered. 
With such companions, his character very nat- 
urally became assimilated to theirs. He was 
rapidly falling a victim to that destroyer which 
so often blights the fairest hopes of opening 

_ genius. Often did a kind, affectionate mother 
entreat him to turn away from his companions, 
to forsake his vicious habits, to abandon his 
skeptical principles, and reform—but it was all 
in vain. ‘The eloquence of a “‘ mother’s tears 
and asister’s love,” could notrestrain him. He 
still persisted. 

In the mean time he passed a vacation at 
home, at the close of which, when about to re- 
turn to College, his mother took his hand, seat- 
ed him by her side and poured out her earnest 
entreaties to him that he would reform. She 
urged him by every possible motive ; she pres- 
sed upon him the subject of religion, she told 
him that it was the presentiment of his father, 
when on his death-bed, that she would live to 
see hima Christian.—As she said this, the car- 
riage which was to convey him back to Col- 
lege drove up. Still unyielding, he rose from 
his seat, pulled his hand from his mother’s 
grasp, turned lightly on his heel and replied, 
“* Mother, I will be any thing but a Christian” 
—saying this, he bade her a good morning and 
Sapentet On reaching the scene of his stud- 
ies and his former companions, instead of the 
noisy laugh, the intoxicating bowl and the 
wild scenes of dissipation he had anticipated, 
he found among them the anxious inquiry, 
‘© What shall I do tobe saved?” 
grace had commenced in the institution. 
seene now before him, called most powerfully 
to his mind, the hope of his dying father and 
the slighted exhortations of his mother. 
attention was arrested, his heart was changed, 
he was soon found rejoicing in hope; and he, 





who three weeks before said, ‘‘He would be 
any thing but a Christian,” now wrote home 
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ANECDOTE OF A NURSE MAID. 


[ Related by the Rev. Mr. Kilpin, ata meeting of the 
Tract Society in England.) 


A fine young woman, nurse maid in a gen- 
tleman’s family, was sent on a message to me. 
Perhaps, said 1, you would like to read a few 
tracts, presenting her with a bundle. She 
curtsied, took them and promised toreturn them 
next week. She brought them, I asked her 
how she liked them. Very well, sir. A blush 
tinged her cheek, which told me she had not 
read them Here is another parcel, take them 
home and read them, but, be sure you pray over 
them, or they will do you no good. They are but 
bits of paper, but God can make even bits of pa- 
per a blessing to you; be sure you pray over 
them. She returned them some time after, 
and told me, sir, I deceived you‘when I brought 
back the former parcel; I never read them; I 
threw these in a corner in the nursery, where 
they lay till yesterday. Everytime they met my 
eye, they seemed to say, Pray over us; indeed I 
won’t, was my reply, I never prayed yet, and I 
am not going to pray over bits of paper; yesterday 
I took them upto return them: thethought cross- 
ed my mind, suppose Mr. Kilpin should examine 
me as to their contents; I will even read the ti- 
tles, but pray over them, that I won’t I am de- 
termined. The first I looked at was “ The 
importance ofprayer.” What importance can 
there be in prayer? I read on, and found I 
had hitherto lived in the omission of a great 
duty and glorious privilege; this brought me 
to my knees, and Iam now come to ask “ what 
I must do to be saved.” I am sucha great, 
such a Miserable sinner. He told her, apply to 
Jesus by importunate fervent prayer for par- 
don, peace, and reconciliation t his, 
blood and righteousness; attend the means of 
grace ; be instant in season and out of season, 
praying for the influences of the Holy Spirit to 
guide you intoall truth; read your Bible, mix 
faith with prayer; Ged never will reject the 
prayer of faith. She did so,and soon became 
a disciple of the humble and lowly Jesus, join- 
ed his church, and now walks consistently 
and adorns the doctrine of God her Saviour in 
all things. Her mistress was taken ill, and pre- 
vious to her death, she was so won by her pious 
conversation, that she bequeathed all her chil- 
dren to her care for life, to bring them up “ in 
the nurtureand admonition ofthe Lord.” Thus 
God blesses bits of paper when prayed over. 
Oh that all who distribute as well as all who re- 
ceive tracts would pray over them, then our 
hearts would be gladdened by numerous simi- 
lar details of blessedness. 
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From N. H. Sentinel. 
THE MISFORTUNES OF FLORA. 


Flora was once a healthly and charming girl. 
She was the darling object of parental affection, 
and gained the esteem of all with whom she as- 
sociated. Her cheeks were blooming as the 
morning rose, and her eyes bright as the stars 
of evening. She was ever attentive to the 
wants of her parents, and delighted to render 
them any service in her power. She possessed 
asound mind, a healthy body, and a pious 
heart. In short, all the virtues, which can 
grace and adorn the female chafacter, were ex- 
hibited in her conduct. 

Thus she had ,reached the age of sixteen, 
when her father, desirous that she might have 
a finished education sent her to a ladies’ school. 
That he did with considerable reluctance, as 





to his anxious mother that “‘ he was resolved to 


devote himself asa Foreign Missionary.”  Z. 





a 


in performing every office of filial duty. Ney. 
ertheless, the desire that she should possess the: 
accomplishment of a finished lady, at length 
overcame the warm affections of his heart. Fp. 
ra left the peaceful abodes of paternal affection 
with much reluctance. But ah! how changeg 
the scene!—She was soon introduced into the 
company of young ladies, (so called ;) then they 
all gazed at her, apparently astonished. Flora 
was much mortified, and took the first oppor'u. 
tity to inquire why she attracted so. much at. 
tention. She was readily informed that it was 
on account of her great red cheeks, and . 
lency. ‘This was entirely new to her.” Shehad 
never once thought that, in order to be a lady, 
she must be pale asa sheet, slim as a pipe’s 
tail, and straight as a candle; and eat only a 
biscuit and a custard ata meal. However, 
she was so charmed with the white skin and 
delicate little fingers of her companions, that, 
without hesitation, she resolved to be as delj- 
cate as the rest.—Accordingly she abstained 
entirely from eating meat and all strong food, 
and fora time confined herself to a biscuit a 
meal, notwithstanding the cravings of appetite 
were almost intolerable. She also had recourse 
to lacing; and in order to keep the body per: 
fectly erect procured an instrument, which may 
properly be termed @ consumption board, as it 
tends directly to that disease. This process 
had the desired effect. In a few weeks, her ro- 
sy and full cheeks became pallid and emaciated, 
so that she was thought tobe a delicate and fin- 
ished lady. Ifthe tale were to stop here, it 
would end very well—but, alas! the worst is 
yetto be told. Health, that sweetest blessing 
which heaven bestows, now departed from her 
breast to return no more. In exchange for deli- 
cacy, she had given health, strength and com- 
fort. Her constitution is impaired, and she has 
| an obstinate cough, which threatens her life. 
“Her parents-heve much property in 
procuring medical aid; and it is to be feared 
that they will soon bé compelled to resign their 
beloved Flora to the cold’ embraces of death. 
AGRICOLA. 
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From the Juvenile Magazine. 
A BAD BOY AND A GOOD ONE. 


A few months ago I visited a Sabbath School 
in the village of , at the close of which 
the Superintendant communicated the follow- 
ing account of two boys, which I think will be 
very interesting and profitable for the ‘ Juven- 
ile” readers. He was endeavouring to impress 
upon the minds of the scholars a correct idea 
ofthe worth of character, and of the impor- 
tance of attending faithfully to religious and 
moral instruction. 

‘“« My dear boys,” he said, ‘I oF ab- 
sent a few weeks and it gives me grat pleas 
ure to see you again. During my absence,! 
have seen two boys who formerly received i0- 
struction from the word of God in this schoo! 
It pains my heart to tell you of one, while it 
fills me with joy to speak ofthe other. While 
passing. one of the streets in the city of New- 
York, I observed a rabbleof boys who were e% 
ceedingly wicked, and appeared more like wild 
savages than children ofa civilized land. They 
were very profane and boisterous in their dix 
putes, and looked ragged and forsaken. One 
oftheir number left them immediately, and fol 
lowed me some distance and appeared 4 
though he would speak to me. I soon recog 
nized him. His name is Don't 
you all remember him? [recollect when he 
left this school, he ran away from his parents. 
He told me he had no home. He inad lived #t 














she was his only daughter, and particularly en- 
deared to him on account of her faithfulness 


several places, but no one would keep him long. 
The poor fellow wapdered about the city in the 
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day time and at night he slept where he could ; 
sometimes in the filthy cellars and sometimes 
in the empty boxes which he found in the 
strects. When the nights were cold he suffered 
much. He had no friends—the reason is ob- 
vious. He wasso wicked, nobody loved him, 

and nobody would trust him. I gave him some 
good advice, and left him. 

“ The other boy, before he left us, came to me,’ 
and said he was going to leave the village, and 
would like to have-a certificate, that he might 
show by it that he had been a member of the 
Sabbath School. The first Sabbath School 
teacher I met after I entered the city, said to 
me, “Do you. know a boy by the’ g@fime of 

I replied that I did. ‘Was he 
formerly a member of your school?” ‘He 
”  “ What was his character?” ‘ He was 


—_—" 


was. 
an attentive scholar, and when he left us, we 
hada faint hope that he was a child of God.” 
—The teacher told me that as soon as he came 
tothe city, he presented his certificate, and was 
received a member of the school, and had reg- 
ularly attended ever since. Just before the 
last. communion season, he presented himself 
je, session for examination, wishing to 
wité&pimselfto the people of God. He answer- 
edall the questions which were put to him, in 
thelanguage of scripture. The minister and 
the elders of the church were astonished at 
is familiar knowledge with the Bible, and much 
more 80, when they learned that he had never 
been to any school except on the Sabbath. Not 
long after this conversation with the teacher, I 
sawthe boy. He had his Testament in his 
pocket, and I was informed by the lady with 
whom he lived, that every leisure moment he 
had, was spent in "Studying its precious con- 
tents. ‘This boy had a good home and a great 
many warm friends. He is now preparing to 
do much good in the world, and we have good 
reason to hope that he will go to heaves when 
he dies.” R. S. 

—EEEEEeEea 

NATURAL HISTORY. 





ANECDOTE OF A WOLF. 

The wolf is one of those ferocious animals 
inwhich attachment may be carried to the 
greatest extent, and which presents us one of 
the most singular examples of the development 
towhich the desire of affection may attain—a 
desire so extraordinary, that it has been known 
toprevail in this'animal, over every other of hu- 
man nature. 

The individual, instanced by M. F. Cuvier, 
must undoubtedly have been, naturally, of a ve- 
ty peculiar disposition. Brought up like a 
young dog, he became familiar with every per- 
son whom he was in the habit of seeing. He 
would follow his master every where, seemed 
to suffer much from his absence, was obedient 
tohis voice, evinced, invariably, the most en- 
ure submission, and differed in fact, in noth- 
ing, from the tamest of domestic dogs. His 
master being obliged to travel, made a present 
of him tothe Royal Menagerie at Paris.—Here, 
shut up in his compartinent, the animal re- 
mained for many weeks, without exhibiting the 
least gaiety, and almost without eating. He grad- 
ually, however, recovered ; he attached himself 
tohis keepers ; and seemed to have forgotten 

» his past affections, when his master returned, 

after an absence of eighteen months. At the 
very first word which he pronounced, the wolf, 
who did not see him in the crowd, instantly 
recognized him, and testified his joy by his mo- 
ions and cries. Being set at liberty, he over- 
whelmed his old friend with caresses, just as 
the most attached dog would have done after a 
Separation of a few days. Unhappily, his Migs 
‘er was obliged to quit him a second time, 
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this absence was again, to the poor wolf, the 


e 


cause of most profound regret. But time al- 
layed his grief.—Three years elapsed, and the 
wolf was living very comfortably with a young 
dog, which had been given to him as a com- 
panion. After this space of time, which would 
have been sufficient to make any dog, except 
that of Ulysses, forget his master, the genile- 
man again returned. It was evening, all was 


shut up, and the eyes ofthe animal could be of 


no use to him; but the voice of his beloved 
master, was not effaced from his memory: he 
answered, by cries, indicative of the most im- 
patient desire; and when the obstacle, which sep- 
arated them, was removed, his cries redoubled. 
The animal rushed forward, placed his two 
fore-feet on the shoulders of his friend, licked 
every part of his face, and threa¥€ned with his 
teeth, his very keepers, who approached, and 
to whom an instant before, he had been testify- 
ing the warmestaffection. Such an enjoyment, 
as was to be expected, was succeeded by the 
most cruel pain to the poor animal. Separation 
again was necessary, and from that instant the 
wolf became sad and immoveable ; he refused 
all sustenance ; pined away; his hair bristled 
up, as is usual with all sick animals; at the end 
of eight days, he was not to be known, and 
there was every reason to apprehend his death. 
His health, however, became re-established, he 
resumed his good condition of body, and bril- 
liant coat; his keepers could again approach 


him, but he would not endure the caresses of 


any other person; and he answered strangers 
by nothing but menaces.. 

Such is the recital of a scientific naturalist, 
himself an eye-witness of the facts which he 
relates, and who, we may well believe, as he 
himself asserts, has exaggerated nothing in his 
account of them. [Connecticut Mirror. 











OBITUARY. 
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Died, in West Stockbridge, Adelaide, daugh- 
ter of Miles Morgan, Esq. aged Ayears. The cir- 
cumstances ofthis child’s death are peculiarly 
distressing. On Monday she went early to 
school, and by some means her clothes took 
fire from a stove which was in the school room, 
and being of cotton cloth, were all ina blaze 
in a moment—there being only three or four 
small children present, they could render her 
no assistance, and before any was given, her 
situation was nearly hopeless. The little suf- 
ferer lingered until Tuesday,%t 12 o’clock, 
and then expired. 
of the other children had not also taken fire, 
from their efforts to relieve the sufferer. 

ADVICE. . 

Children, when their clothes take fire, naturally seream 





& try to run away from the flame; this by exposing it tothe 


air, only makes it burn more rapidly, and endangers their 
lives. Instead of doing so, when they find their clothes on 


fire, they should immediately fall on the floor, and roll over, 
or cover themselves with a carpet or rug, or blanket, or 


other woolen cloth, (or any person present might do it for 
them) this would smother the flame, and perhaps save life. 


Parents, if they would avoid such accidents, should dress 
their children in woolen garments,with silk tires or apronss 


eon 
Singular Coincidences—Died in Twins- 
burgh, Portage county, Ohio, on the 21st of 


Sept. Moses and Aaron Wilcox, aged about 50. 


They, as we are informed, were Twin Breth- 


ers, born in Connecticut on the same day, they 
were married on the same day, their wives be- 
ing sisters; they hoped to have experienced re- 
ligion on the same day, and attached themselves 
to the same church; on the same day they 
engaged in mercantile business together, at 
Middletown, and failed together ; from thence 
they removed and settled themselves together 
in this State, at a place which from them deri- 


It is a wonder the clothes 


same length of time; they died the same day, 
and were buried in the same grave, and have 
left to their bereaved children the same rich in- 
heritance of an unsullied moral and Christian 
character. [ Herald. 














MISCELLANY. 


From the Antidote. 
A HAPPY BSCAPE. 

Messrs. Editors,—In very early life, at that 
season when youth is most in danger of being 
wrecked amid the quicksands of vice and sen- 
suality, the writer of this article had the good 
fortune to be attracted forcibly by the preach- 
ing of a celebrated minister, in one of the eas- 
tern states.—For several yearsthe eloquence of 
that preacher, who was truly “‘a burning and a 
shining light” in the temple of his Divine Mas- 
ter, kept me in constant attendance upon di- 
vine worship. Although his sermons made a” 
deep impression on me, yet they did not work 
an entire change in my heart, as it was the 
beauty and sublimity of his eloquence that 
most attracted me. I did not, therefore, for- 
mally join the society ; yet this religious pur- 
suit hal one very important and happy effect. 
It detached me from all vicious associates, or 
objects; and the consequence was, that I found 
myself carried by it safely through the most 
dangerous season of youth and inexperience, 
till my mind had acquired sufficient maturity 
and firmness to avoid carefully whatever was 
likely to prove injurious to health and morals. 
I was saved, providentially, through the instru- 
mentality of a worthy minister, from falling into 
bad company and vile habits. How many 
thousands of youth have been saved in the 
same way, who might otherwise, through evil 
communication, have been led to give way to 
their passions, and to fall victims of Vice and 
intemperance.— Who, then, will say, that Reli- 
gion is not the friend of youth? Berxiery. 
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YOUTHFUL INTREPIDITY. 

On Tuesday of last week, a small boat, with 
three women and two boys, was returning from 
this borough to Pawcatuck River, on the other 
side ofthe Bay. The sloop Franklin, Capt. 
Elias Brown, was at the same time crossing the 
bay, for the same destination. As the Frank- 
lin passed, a rope was thrown on board, and the 
boat hauled alongside, for the purpose of taking 
the passengers on board the sloop. As the 
first woman was stepping on hoard, the boat 
capsized, and precipitated the other two, with 
the boys, into the water. At this instant, Cap- 
tain Brown cut the rope attached to the boat, 
as well as the fastening of his own boat, and 

un the sloop aground ona shoal. A lad be- 
nging to the sloop immediately leaped over 
the stern, and swam tothe assistance of the wo- 
en; succeeded in reaching them; pulled them 
om their confinement under the sail, and got 
em on the boat, where he held them. Capt. 
rown, in the mean time, jumped overboard, 
swam to his own boat, and finally succeeded in 
getting the women and boys into it, just as an- 
other boat arrived to their assistance from the 
shore. The two women are undoubtedly in- 
debted to the exertions of the boy for the pres- 
ervation of their lives. The name of the boy 
is Nathan Barbar, asonof Capt. Nathan Bar- 














ved the name of Twinsburgh; they were tak- 
en sick on the same day, continued sick the 


ber, Jun. of Westerly. He is only 14 or 15 
years old, and has once before saved the life of 
a child, at the hazard of his own, by jumping 
from the deek ofa large ship in New York. 
[Stonington, (Conn.) Telegraph. 


—-r— 
, “REMEMBER THE SABBATH-DAY.” 

On Sunday afternoon, the 17th of June, a boy about 
nine years old, son of Mr. Jacob Holahan, was drowned in 
the river Schuylkill, near the State Magazine. The child 
had gone to the river with several other boys to bathe. Im- 
mediate and diligent search was made for the body, but 
without success. [Children’s Friend. 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 




















atelier 


WOuUTH’S COMPANION. 











WHAT MAKES CHILDREN QUARREL. 

** Look there,” said Mrs. Lucas to her hus- 
band, as they passed a room where ten or a doz- 
en children were at play, “ what an enchanting 
sight; what a happy group, made up of beauty, 
health, innocence and love. Doyouthink, my 
dear, there is any sin or depravity there?” ‘It 
is a pleasantsight,” said Mr. L. “ and our own 
Edward and Lucinda are not the least lovely of 
theenchanters. But perhaps they will not long 
be so pleasant and happy.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucas were leaving their house 
for a short walk, when this conversation took 
place. In less than an hour they returned ; 
and were much surprized and alarmed, on ap- 
proaching the house, to hear loud clamourous 
voices, mingled with sobbing and cries of dis- 
tress. They ran in, and found the play-room 
in confusion and uproar. Some of the chil- 
d.en were crying and shricking; some were 
stamping with their feet, and throwing about 
their arms with great fury; and all were speak- 
ing together. ‘I will, and I wont; you shall, 
and you sha’nt; youdid, and you did’nt ;” and 
other unkind and unpleasant words rang from 
every side of the room. The place which was 
full of innocence and love an hour before, was 
now full of “‘anger, aad clamour, and evil- 
speaking.” 

The entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Lucas start- 
led the little angry disputants at first; but 
they soon came around them totell their wrongs, 
and accuse each other. Every one was rignt 
in his own eyes, and somebody else was wrong. 
Mrs. Lucas had the grief to see both her own 
children engaged in the affray, and giving sad 
evidence that little children can commit sin. 
She assisted her husband to search into the af- 
fair, and after some time they succeeded in 
calming the tumult of feeling and restoring or- 
der and peace. When this was done, and Mr. 
L. had found out the origin of the quarrel, he 
made all the children sit down before him, and 
talked with them about it. 

“My dear children,” said he, “you have 
been doing very wrong, and have sinned against 
God. I hope you will be very sorry, and pray 
God to forgive you. I will also pray for you. 
And now, would you like to do so again?”— 
They all said, No. “Then,” said Mr. L. “ you 
must look back and see how you first. became 
angry, and what it is that makes children quar- 
rel. Now you say that your contention, this 
afternoon, began in this way. James wanted a 
plaything that John hed im his hand, and John 
would not give itup. James snatched it rude- 
ly away, and John cried, and gave him a push. 
John’s brother William resented this, and ran 
after James, and tripped him up, so that he fell 
and hurt himself, and two were crying togeth- 
er. Others now inquired whet was the mat- 
er; and the parties first engaged told their 
own stories about it, and denied what the oth- 
er said. The friends of James took his part, 
and the friends of John and William engaged 
for them. One half did not understand the 
case; and so you all got entangled in a sad 


quarrel together. See, in your own conduct, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth. If 
James had yielded to John, or John to James, all 
would have gone on pleasantly ; or if James 
had asked for the plaything kindly, perhaps 
John would have given it- up. But they were 
both selfish, and soth coveted the plaything, and 
so they began the dispute. Willtam was an 
older boy, and he ought to have remembered 
what God says, ‘ Leave off contention before it 
be meddied with.’ He ought to see that his 
brother was not abused; but he ought not to 
have been angry with James, or to have push- 
ed and scolded. him without inquiring whether 
he was to blame.” 

“From William, the spirit of contention ex- 
tended to others, inthe same way. Some were 
angry because their brother or sister was hurt. 
Some pouted and scolded, because they assert- 
ed things and others denied them. And every 
one of you, after all this ado, was angry without 
a sufficientcause. Now, children, tell me hon- 
estly, is there one of you that would have been 
angry, if you had loved the others as you love 
yourselves.”—All were silent and abashed. 
** Were you not all selfish, when you became 
angry, and unwilling to do as you wish to be 
done by?” All again assented. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr. L., “ you see that it is selfishness that makes 
children quarrel; that a little self-denial or con- 
descension to each other’s wishes, would help 
them tolive in peace. You have felt the bit- 
terness ofcontention, this afternoon; you are 
now ashamed and sorry. Let me advise you 
now to go, and see what you can do to make 
each otherhappy. But remember that the child 
who wants every good thing himself, will be 
sure to provoke a quarrel ; while they who give 
up their rights, and forbear, and forgive, will 
diffuse joy and gladness all around them.” 

The children now resumed their play, and 
spent the remainder ofa long afternoon in great 
harmony. It was remarked too that none were 
more affectionate than James and John; for 
John was sorry that he had refused James the 
plaything, and James was grieved when he re- 
membered how he had quarrelled to get it. 











POETRY. 
HERR WE THREE HAVE MET AGAIN. 

BY JOHN BURNS. 
Here we three have met again, 
After years of hope and pain. 
Since our parting time has laid 
Many a three in death’s dark shade ; 
Many a widow’s heart has sigh’d, 
Many an orphan’s tear has dried. 
Since the dream that boyhood gave, 
We have toil’d on -life’s wide wave; 
Wearily our oars we’ve plied 
In the search of fortune’s tide ; 
Warring with each blast that blew, 
Braving storms that darker grew. 
Cold and cheerless was the main; 
But we three have met again! 
Now that here we meet at last, 
To recount the gales we've past ; 
Here, where life’s first breath we drew, 
Long lost pleasures we'll renew. 
Here each scene shall claim a smile, 
Friendship’s warmth our age beguile ; 








And, where joys unmingled reign, 
There we three may meet again! 


a 


From the London Monthly Review, - 
FROM A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND IN 
ADVERSITY. 

BY MISS BROWNE, AGED 15. 
Why heave that sigh, my only love? 
Is then, the scene so sad before thee, 
That nothing can the thoughts remove 
That spread their dark’ning influence o’er thee 


Believe me thou art still as dear 

As when thou wast in youth and riches, 
Oh! wipe away that starting tear ; 

It is—it is thy wire beseeches ! 


Oh! think upon those early days, 

When thou to strains I sung would’st listen, 
When'thy fond look was my best praise, 
And with sweet tears thine eyes would glisten. 


Believe me, love, ’tis still the same, 

The fruit is here, tho’ fail’n the blossom! 
Time tempers, but not cools the flame 
That burns within the faithful bosom. 


There is a thought may still beguile, 
In joy or grief we've never parted ; 
Oh! if I could but see thee smile, 
I should not be quite broken hearted. 


Oh! cease to heave the struggling sight 
Oh! dash away that tear, my dearest ! 
Believe me, happier days are nigh ; 
When night is darkest, dawn is nearest. 


Look on our infant’s artless wile, 

That strives to take away thy»sorrow, 
Cans’t thou not from that babe’s sweet smile 
One ray of joy to cheer thee borrow ? 


There is a something in my breast 
That says we are not quite forsaken, 
That says once more we shall be blest, 
And joys soft tone again shall waken. 


Perchance the parting beam of life 

Shall shed a peaceful sunshine o’er us ; 

Thon band in hand we'll qnit the strife, 

With a bright thornless path before us. 
es oe 


ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 
Tis o’er—in that long sigh she past— 
The enfranchised spirit soars at last !— 
And now I gaze with tearless eye 
On what to view was agony ; 
That panting heart is tranquil now, 
And heavenly calm that ruffled brow, 
And those pale lips which feebly strove 
To force one parting smile of love, 
Retain it yet—soft, placid, mild 
As when it graced my living child! 
Oh! I have watched with fondest care 
To see my opening flow’ret blow, 
And felt.the joy which parents share, 
The joy which parents only know. 


And I have sat the long, long night, 
And mark'd that tender flower decay ; 
Not torn abruptly from the sight, 
But slowly, sadly waste away ! 
The spoiler came, yet paused—as thoug!: 
So sweet a victim check’d his aim ; 
Half gave, and haif‘withheld the blow, 
As forced to strike, yet loth to harm. 
oe * * © # * 
But the sad conflict’s past—’tis o'er, 
That gentle bosomthrobs no more! _ 
The spirit’s.freed—through realms of light 
Faith’s eagle glance pursues her flight 
To other worlds, to happier skies ; 
Hope dries the tears which sorrow weepeth, 
No mortal sound the voice which cries, 
| “The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth! 
eerie 
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MAXIM. i 

Prayer.—We eat for bodily strength, and for strength r 
eten- So the spiritual life- must be renewed and malt 

‘tained by continual supplies of grace, to the end we amy? 8 














form the services we owe to God. The consequence © 
we must pray at least ag often as we eat. 











